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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


ie 


We have spoken often in Our Fourfooted 
Friends of the excellent work done by the Hud- 
son County Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, New Jersey, George M. McCarthy, presi- 
dent. The Newark News gives a good notice of 
this society : | 

‘‘The Hudson County society has now over 
In 1895 its headquarters 
consisted of a single room lighted by a kerosene 


1,000 active members. 


lamp, one volunteer agent with a boy to assist him, 
a rusty horse-pistol, an old desk, a fractured cane- 
bottom chair and a three-legged bench. It now 
has a three-story building, fully equipped; a shelter 
for animals, occupying one-third of a city block; 
fifteen officers and agents hired to do practical 
work, two shelters, two branch offices, kennels, 
catteries, public pound, city stables, gas chambers 
for painlessly destroying animals, children’s edu- 
cational, literary, veterinary and hospital depart- 
ments, all maintained chiefly by members’ dues; 
Last year its 
receipts from all sources were $11,848.83, its 
disbursements $11,812.45, leaving a balance of 
only $36.38; but its faith is serene, its purpose 
high, its work uninterrupted, and its future secure. 


voluntary donations and bequests. 


‘¢ Note some of the statistics of the good it has 
It has investigated 15,921 cases 
and complaints, has prosecuted 458 cases in the 
courts, helped 1,141 teams, raised 870 fallen horses, 
lightened 409 overloaded trucks, examined 295 
diseased horses, found homes for 376 dogs, 124 cats 
and one horse; humanely destroyed 226 horses, 


accomplished. 


five cows, one bull, one goat, 2,136 dogs, 1,057 
cats; restored 558 missing animals, issued 649,374 
pages of humane literature in books, pamphlets 
and leaflets. The most powerful political lead- 
ers and the most influential citizens of Hudson 
County consider it an honor to belong to the S. P. 
In its junior de- 


partment no less than 3,130 children are enrolled. 


C. A. and to assist in its work. 


What a noble class to receive humane instruction 
and to apply it in after years!” 


In the very hot weather the whole country has 
suffered from this summer, Mr. McCarthy estab- 
lished at the headquarters of the society at Grand 


and Warren streets a sprinkling station, where the 
suffering horses were sprayed and revived with 
cool water from the street hydrant. At times the 
line of vehicles extended over a block, the drivers 
waiting for their turn to spray their horses. The 
Fire Commissioners were appealed to and they 
joined in the good work. A reducer and sprayer 
were put on the fire plug at every fire house, and 
the willing firemen stood ready to lend their ser- 
vices to render the horses comfortable and possibly 
save the lives of the animals. The 5. P.C. A. 
had the work extended to every municipality in the 
county and secured the hearty co-operation’ of all 
the officials, and at every fire company’s quarters 
in the county the hot and fatigued horses are being 
sprayed. Many of the animals were on the verge 
of collapse when they reached the hydrants, but 
the bath speedily resuscitated them. 


The Albion Humane Society, Michigan, is 
going to work in the right way. While other hu- 
mane societies are shutting their eyes and their 
ears to the cruelty inflicted on live stock in trans- 
portation, in stock yards and in slaughter houses, 
only a very few societies in the country making 
any strong and active effort to correct these cruel- 
ties, this society has written a letter to the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad calling attention to the stock 


- yards of the city. During hot days the cattle have 


suffered greatly for water. Shippers have loaded 
their stock purposely without water, with the ex- 
pectation that they would drink a great deal of 
water at the end of the journey just before they are 
weighed and so increase their weight. This is 
an old trick of the shippers which might have been 
stopped by this time had humane societies kept 
agents on the watch who attended to their duty. 


The Humane Society in Ossining, New York, 
although small, is one of the foremost in active and 
fearless work. There is so much fear with most 
humane societies that they will get beaten in a case 
that ought to be brought before the court, or will 
incur enmity, or be accused of being aggressive 
or sentimental, that a great amount of cruelty ex- 
ists which is never interfered with, or if interfer- 
ence is made it is so half-hearted that it does not 
amount to anything unless it is to make offenders 
Not only has a 
close watch been kept to prevent old horses from 


more hardened in their ways. 
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being worked, and to have other horses, dogs and 
cats mercifully treated, but a work of great impor- 
tance has been done in investigation of stock yards. 
The very great suffering which is involved in the 
transportation of live stock is altogether too indif- 
Few 
persons realize how great this suffering is, and it 


ferently treated by most humane societies. 


should be the work of every humane society to 
expose stock yard and slaughter house barbarities 
until the public is thoroughly aroused against these 
cruelties. 


The agent and working manager of the Keene, 
New Hampshire, Humane Society has been spend- 
ing a few days in Boston and has visited the 
League. 
magazine of the admirable humane work done by 
Mrs. Jennie B. Powers. Relating some of her 
more recent experiences, she told’ of a cow that 
was sent by her owner six miles to the stock yard 
in Keene to be shipped to Boston; a boy was driv- 
ing her and she was-so weak that she had to stop 
and lie down frequently along the road. The 
train she was intended to go on went before she 
arrived. The next train would not take her, and 


We have several times spoken in this 


then Mrs. Powers was notified that a sick cow 


was ina stable near the station. She examined 
her, found her emaciated, coughing, and un- 
doubtedly very sick with tuberculosis. She took 
her out of the stable, shot her, arrested her owner 
for cruel driving, conducted the case without a 
lawyer and won it. The man had to pay over 
$20.00, and Brighton received one sick cow the 


_ less. 


Mrs. Powers reports that she has found several 
men who are making a business of coming to Bos- 
ton to buy old horses to carry back with them and 
sell to farmers and to the men who carry on logging 
camps. For this latter purpose all the old horses 
that can be gathered up in Boston, or that are sent 
by their owners to farms in the country with the 
mistaken idea that they will end their lives comfort- 
ably, are procured and worked to death. Possibly 
there are some logging camps and undoubtedly 
some farms where old horses are well fed 
and not overworked, but these are not in the 
majority. Mrs. Powers told of one very old, thin, 
weak horse which was exchanged for a mattress 
worth fifty cents, and his new owner harnessed him 


into an express wagon, loaded it up with all his_ 


RESCUED BY MRS. 


POWERS. 


household goods, put his wife and three children on 
top of the load, and started to drive eight or ten 
miles to hisnew abode. Mrs. Powers, having been 
notified, started from Keene very early in the 
morning, arrived in Westport at seven, found the 
man had started, drove after him and overtook him 
when he had got about two miles. She then took 
the horse out of harness and shot him, after making 
arrangements with the selectmen of the town to 
put another horse in his place. The man who sold 
this poor old creature is one who makes it his busi- 
ness to look up old horses and buy them. Although 
very wretched horses are frequently found in this 
man’s possession, yet he always has sucha plausible 
story about them that so far he has not been 
arrested, though often complained of. 


That was a truly humane spirit which prompted 
Mr. F. R. Thompson, who was making a record- 
breaking run on his yacht, Nada, on his way to 
Seagate, to order the yacht stopped in its rapid 
rush through the waters, and a boat lowered to 
rescue a dog that he espied in the distance swim- 
ming and making a despairing effort to reach the 
yacht. The dog had probably fallen overboard 
from some vessel that either had not seen the ac- 
cident or had been inhuman enough to leave the 
poor creature battling with the waves. Dr. E. W. 
Lee of Manhattan, who was on the yacht, gave the 
dog restoratives, and by the time the yacht reached 
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its destination she was able to run about the deck. 
Mr. Thompson is reported to have said, ‘*The 
look in the eyes of that dog was almost human. 
I shall never forget it.”” One newspaper states that 
the dog was a Russian wolf hound, and another 
calls her a Chesapeake Bay retriever. Mr. Thomp- 
son will keep her unless she is claimed by her 
former owner. 


The above incident recalls an incident at the 
Animal Rescue League a few years ago when a 
very fine St. Bernard was seen struggling and 
exhausted in Charles River near the Cam- 
bridge bridge by a workingman who was 
crossing the bridge. The man plunged into the 
water, held up the dog until help arrived, and a 
police ambulance then brought the dog to the 
League. He had on a handsome collar, but no 
address or license number was on the collar, and 
after keeping him one or two weeks he was placed 
in a good home from which the League afterward 
received excellent reports of the dog, who proved 
to be a most valuable animal. 


The law that.allows cows to be transported in 
crowded cars when their calves are not more than 
three or four days old and are frequently injured 
or killed by falling on the floor of the car and 
being trampled on is an outrage to civilization. 
Still more abominably cruel is it to start a cow on 
the eve of calving; yet probably in every state 
where cows are shipped, and certainly in Massa- 
chusetts, the other New England States and New 
York, calves are sometimes born in the cars; and 
this is only a hint of the suffering wantonly inflicted 
on these useful friends to man. How long shall 
these things be? Mrs. Cornelia M. Arnold, sec- 
retary of the Ossining Humane Society, has pub- 
lished a booklet on this subject which every meat 
eater or milk drinker ought to read, and then re- 
member that this is the common treatment of cattle. 


An excellent bill has been passed in Nebraska, 
at the request of the Humane Society, which forbids 
working monkeys more than eight hoursa day. Be- 
fore this the unfortunate little slaves have been kept 
busy dancing and showing off their pathetic little 
tricks from twelve to sixteen hours, and were often 
seen in such a state of exhaustion that they could 
hardly keep on their feet when twitched and jerked 
into activity by their masters. Better still would 
be a law forbidding entirely their use. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


Strange Animal Alliances 


It is not so very unusual for boys and girls to be 
adopted, but it is rather infrequently that grown 
people, in fact, a whole family, get adopted, all at 
the same time, without any opportunity for con- 
ference or consent, and that, too, by acat. But I 
was not long since adopted, along with my entire 
family, by a black cat which has some of the most 
singular tastes that I have ever known a cat to 
evince. I do not know the name of this cat, for 
although she is old enough to have raised several - 
families of kittens, always proving herself a loving 
and discreet mother, I doubt if she has ever been 
honored with a name. She is simply ‘the black 
cat” to us, and always has been, during the several 
years that we have known her intimately, dating 
back a long time before our adoption by her. It. 
came about in this way. She belonged to some 
city neighbors of ours, good friends, who lived a 
square or more distant. From the time that she 
was a kitten she used to make frequent calls at our 
house, and was generally rewarded with something 
to eat. Our next-door neighbors keep chickens, 
and for these the cat manifested great friendship 
from the first. That is no wonder at all, for her 
mother, too, was fond of them, and our benefac- 
tress’s first home was a hen’s nest. In it she was 
born, in it she was reared, and as soon as she was 
big enough to go to roost with the chickens she 
was taken up there by her mother, along with her 
brothers and sisters, every night as regularly as the 
night came. Her fondness for the chickens is 
more marked than was her mother’s. It is evi- 
dently an inherited as well as a cultivated affection. 

These chickens are great, stalwart Plymouth 
Rocks, and it is no uncommon thing to see the 
black cat go up to one of them, sidling up in 
a most affectionate, yet experimental way, rub 
against it, and if it remains still long enough, reach 
up her head and rub it against the chicken’s neck 
or against its head, if it is not too tall for sucha 
caress, as if to beg for some slight return of af- 
fection. But the chickens do not seem to return 
the black cat’s affection with any warmth. They 
tolerate her and her kittens in their nests and allow 
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them room on the roosts, but as for exchanging 
_ demonstrations of affection in broad daylight, they 
seem to have decided objections, perhaps on 
‘grounds of dignity. 

_ As the black cat sidles up to them and rubs 
against them, they sidle away, look embarrassed, we 
always think, and try to leave their too ardent four- 
legged admirer. And sometimes, if she is too per- 
sistent, they give her sharp pecks with their beaks 
and then she sadly marches away, looking as if she 
thought this was a pretty cold world, wherein such 
return is made for such tender feelings as she cer 
tainly has for the ungainly bipeds. 

_A year or so since our neighbors, the owners of 
the black cat, moved into the country, quite a dis- 
tance from town. They did not take pussy along, 
probably feeling certain that she was able to take 
care of herself, and would have plenty of friends 
to help her, if she were not. And so, when she 
went home and found the house deserted, she 
came over and without ceremony adopted us. And 
we have no objections to being her wards, so long 
as she is content to roost with the chickens and 
rear her families in their nests. 


Not a whit less strange than the tastes of ‘‘ the 
black cat”’ were those of two setter puppies that a 
friend of mine recently owned. In the same barn- 
yard where they often romped appeared every 
morning before pasture time, and every night after 
being let out of pasture, a motherly Jersey cow. 
Just how the puppies first became attached to the 
cow nobody seems to have discovered. But it be- 
came a matter of much amusement and comment 
that they followed the larger quadruped to pasture 
every morning; and a little later the still more 
_ astonishing discovery was made that they remained 
with her throughout the day and escorted her home 
every night. 

One night, as the owner of the trio was watch- 
ing them while they wandered back home, he 
noted that the puppies were very uneasy and used 
every endeavor known to their puppyish intellects 
to hurry the cow home. There was a little patch 
of blue grass not far from the barnyard and the 
Jersey was accustomed to stop there each night, 
just long enough to bite off a few mouthfuls of the 
succulent blades before going into quarters. On 
this occasion the puppies resented the delay, petu- 
antly barking at their protégé and snapping 


THIS HORSE, RESCUED BY MRS. POWERS, WAS 


TRADED FOR A FIFTY-CENT MATTRESS. 


hreateningly, but by no means viciously, at her 
nose as she tried to snip off the grass. Follow- 
ing to the barn, the master discovered that the 
cause of the anxiety of the puppies to get there 
was that they were nearly famished. So great was 
their devotion to their big friend that they would 
remain in the pasture, following her every step she 
took, all day, until they were as hungry as gaunt 
pigs, rather than leave her for a single half-hour. 

But the most remarkable of their performances 
came one morning while they were on their way 
to pasture. Between the barn and the field ex- 
tends a railway, which connects an important 
southern city with one of the great cities of the 
North by a single line. The engineer of a freight 
train which was moving up this road noticed some 
distance up the track the not unusual sight of the 
old cow and the two puppies on the way to pas- 
ture. He had grown to feel acquainted with the 
strange family and felt deeply interested in them. 
That made it the more disturbing to him when the 
cow tried to cross the track rather dangerously 
near to the approaching train, and instead of pass- 
ing on over when the whistle gave its severa 
shrieks of warning, turned up the road and com- 
menced trying to run away from the engine at an 
awkward cowtrot. The puppies took in the situa- 
tion at once and ran after her, trying to drive her 
off the track. They leaped at her nose and barked 
and snarled, and tried every artifice they could 
think of to make their big ward do the right 
thing. But she could not understand. Mean- 
time, the train being a light one, the engineer got 
it well under his control, and amusedly moved 
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along behind this combination of cross-purposes 
to see how the misunderstanding would come out. 
He allowed the-train to approach so close to them 
that the puppies finally despaired of accomplish- 
ing their first purpose, that is, driving the stupid 
cow from the track, and with one impulse they 
turned and charged straight upon the approaching 
engine. And they were so fixed in their purpose 
to hold it up that the engineer was obliged to come 
to a sudden standstill, in order to save these brave 
little creatures from martyrdom to their strange 
devotion. — Henry M. Wiltse, in the Springfield 
Republican. 


Bereaved Mother Cares for Orphans © 


A big Maltese cat is nursing and caring for five 
motherless bull puppies in Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
and the little orphans get as much maternal atten- 
tion as they could expect from the most devoted of 
mothers, says the New York Tribune. 

A valuable bull bitch, owned by Mrs. G. L. 
Fahnstock, who lives on East Eighth street, near 
Avenue C, Brooklyn, gave birth to five sturdy 
puppies. Two days later the mother died, and 
Mrs. Fahnstock was in a quandary to know what 
todo. Warm milk in the baby bottle was tried 
on the puppies, and so.well did the dogs like the 
milk bottle that by the time the last one had been 
fed the first one attended to was crying for more. 
Such a busy life for the woman was the result that 
Mrs. Fahnstock decided that a wet nurse was 
necessary. 

The dog pound in Malbone street was visited, 
and the situation was explained to the superintend- 
He told his visitors that he didn’t 
have a mother dog fit to care for the orphans, and 
was about to send them away when he thought of 
a Maltese cat he had. 

‘¢T feel quite sure this cat will nurse the pup- 
pies,”’ said the superintendent. 

‘¢ Why, I never heard of such a thing,” 
Mrs. Fahnstock. 
to try.” 

‘¢ We might try it,” insisted the man. ‘* I be- 
lieve this cat will take care of them because five of 
her seven kittens died, and she seems to be griev- 
ing for them. I believe if we found another 
mother for her two babies she would adopt the 
dogs.” 


ent in charge. 


said 
‘¢ 7’m sure it would be useless 


It was agreed that one of the kittens was to ac- 
company the mother on her wet nurse errand. So 
Mrs. Cat was sent to the Fahnstock home, and on 
her arrival the five little bull puppies were turned ~ 
over to her care. The big Maltese welcomed the 
strangers with joyous purring, and for more than 
two weeks has been devoted as any mother could 
be. i ' 

Mrs. Fahnstock, however, is apprehensive that 
when the puppies reach the barking stage things 
will happen. 

‘¢ Puppies will bark,” said Mrs. Fahnstock, 
‘¢and when they do begin, I am afraid their cat 
mother will be so astonished that she will discover 
the deception and desert them.” 


A Faithful Dog 


At a small town near Egg Harbor in New Jer- 
sey, says the Journal of Zodphily, the following 
occurrence took place recently. A man with a 
team of horses and a dog stopped at a house to 
transact some business, leaving his horses unfas- 
tened. When he came out the horses and dog had 
disappeared. He at once instituted a search, and 
the neighbors aiding him went over the roads in 
every direction, but found no trace of the missing 
animals. He finally became convinced that they ~ 
were stolen. 

During two or three days he was devising what. 
means to take to recover them, when the dog, 
which had not been seen before, appeared at his 
house, seeming almost frantic from hunger. They 
gave him food, but as soon as he was satisfied off 
he went, barking violently as if seeming to draw 
attention to his movements. They concluded to 
follow him. 

He led them to a forest some distance away, 
where they found the horses stalled, the wagon 
having been caught between two trees so that it 
could not be moved. The horses had gnawed the 
bark off the trees and eaten everything of a vege- — 
table nature within reach. They appeared almost 
exhausted from hunger, but it was not too late to 
save them. The faithful dog had accompanied 
them when they strayed away and had waited to 
watch over them, hoping that relief would come, 
until he became so hungry that he returned home, 
induced some one by his barking to follow him, 
when he started forth again to resume his charge. 
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Some Life Savers 


There are many dogs and cats that deserve gold 
medals for humane work, but barely get a word of 
- gratitude. A family took in a tramp dog and shel- 
tered him for the night. In the night he awoke 
them by his violent barking, and they found the 
block they lived in on fire. They had barely time 
to save themselves. 


A collie named Boy, in Wheeling, Virginia, was 
given when a young dog to a farmer living across 
the river. Boy was chained to a small dog house, 
but in the night he started, dragging the dog house 
with him, pulled it after him into the river, swam 
across and turned up at his old home in the morn- 
ing, having provided himself with a kennel. The 
family had not the heart to send him back, and 
he richly rewarded them for keeping him, for only 
three nights later he awoke them by barking and 
leaping against the kitchen door, and the family 
were aroused only in time to save the house from 
burning down and two children from suffocating in 
their beds. 

Four times after this event Boy pulled little chil- 
dren off the railroad crossing when a train was 
coming and saved their lives. For this the rail- 
road employees gave him a handsome silver 
mounted collar marked, ‘* To Boy, with the grati- 
tude of the C. & O. and many loving parents.” 

‘It was in saving the life of another little child 
who got on the railroad crossing that this brave 
Boy at last lost his life. He threw the child off 
the track but was too late to save himself and was 
crushed beneath the engine. He was buried with 
every honor that could be given him, and the four 
little girls whose lives he had saved acted as pall- 
bearers at his funeral. 


A Newfoundland dog saved the life of a five 
year old child in Green Bay, Wisconsin, June 17. 
The child fell into a brook head first and the dog, 
his constant companion, pulled him out. 


Barry the Second, a grandson of the famous 
Barry, the St. Bernard who saved so many lives 
at the hospice of St. Bernard, broke through a 
thin coating of ice last spring when conduct- 
ing some travellers over a new crevasse, and 
fell sixty feet to his death. He saved during his 
valuable life thirty-four persons from death on the 


mountains. The monks of the hospice were over- 
come with grief at his death, and a special service 


was held in his honor. Messages of sympathy 


were sent to the monastery from many parts of 


Europe. 


A Catholic priest in Pennsylvania who keeps 
fancy chickens could not be blamed for wishing to 
defend them from vagrant cats, but the Humane 
Society very rightly objected to his playing the 
hose on a cat that had taken refuge from his bull- 
dog in a tree, putting the unfortunate creature in a 
position to chose between being tortured with the 
water.thrown into the tree or torn into pieces by the 
dog beneath the tree. The punishment in this case 
seemed greater than the crime, and the accuser 
more guilty than the accused. The cat was hun- 
gry and did not know any better, but the man 
should have known better than to inflict so much 
suffering on any living creature. 


Last winter a man went into the woods in Ilion, 
New York, to cut down some trees, fortunately 
taking his dog with him. A large tree fell on him, 
pinning him to the ground,and there was little 
chance of any one passing near enough to hear his 
cries for help. His only hope wasin his dog. Tear- 
ing a piece of red lining from his cap he called the 
dog to him, fastened the cloth around his neck and 
sent him home. 
the red cloth at once attracted the attention of 
Mr. Townsend’s son, who followed the dog back to 
the woods and found his father unable to extricate 
himself from the tree. Had it not been for the dog, 
Mr. Townsend might have died before help came. 


The dog obeyed his master, and 


Tony, a little yellow dog that wandered half- 
starved into the home of a kind-hearted man in 


~ New Jersey, and was allowed to remain, became a 


great family pet and a favorite among all the 
children of the neighborhood. But Tony’s little 
life has ended in honorable fight. A large dog 
attacked one of his friends, a little pug, and Tony, 
flying to the rescue, was so badly injured that he 
had to be mercifully killed. Had he been a man 
much would have been said about his laying down 
his life for a friend. The children are deeply 
lamenting him and propose to erect a monument 
to his memory, so dear had he become to them 
during the two short years he had been their com- 
panion and playmate. 
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HUMANE 
ae EDUCATION ™ 


‘‘Do Animals Think ? ’”’ 


The ignorance of the majority of men and 
women about the mental powers of animals is 
surprising, and it is doubtless due to this igno- 
The 


one great cry from the majority of two-legged 


rance that so little sympathy is given them. 


animals is that they must not ‘‘imagine” that the 
animals with four legs have any of the same feel- 
ings in common with their human companions. 
It seems to be a constant source of terror, for ex- 
ample, to that interesting writer, John Burroughs, 
that some one will write a book or tell a story 
which will lead the public to ‘believe that a deer or 
bear or lion or a domestic animal can think. Of 
course he knows that they dream, and although 
common logic would seem to argue from that that 
they can carry on a train of thought, yet this 
idea Mr. Burroughs would discourage as being 
*¢ sentimental.” 


One writer, in a letter in the Transcript, argued 
that a sign that the lower animals do not suffer 
much is that they do not remember. Probably he 
never took the trouble to study his own pets — if he 
In relation to this statement, which I 
replied to in the Transcript, a letter was sent me 
which should have been used before but was mis- 
It is as follows: 


had any. 


placed. 

‘‘ My DEAR Mrs. SmitH,—Reading your arti- 
cle in Friday evening’s Transcript has made me 
wish to tell you about one of my cats. | 

‘‘ When I first took her, a kittie, I thought just 
old enough to leave her mother, every time she 
was out and a team or a bicycle passed she would 
run for the street and sit crouching, watching. I 
was sure she would jump some time and be injured. 
When I had had her perhaps a month I was sit- 
ting on my steps one evening after dusk with a 
neighbor who lives directly opposite; a hack came 
through the street driven very rapidly. 

‘¢] felt anxious about my kittie, and when it 
- returned a few minutes later at the same pace I 
When the 
time came to get her in for the night she did not 
appear in answer to my call. 


said, ‘I wonder where Tuitzie is.’ 


‘¢ She had been run over. I found her under 
the shrubbery, and when I got her into the house 
she could not touch one foot to the floor. She 
was very, very lame for four or five weeks, and all 
that summer would run from the street terrorized 
every time she was out and heard a team, and to 
this day, nearly five years, if she is on the veranda 
she will look around to see if the door is open 
that she can escape, when she hears a heavy team. 

‘¢ When she was still young I sent her into town 
to a hospital for an operation, which she barely 
lived through. Fortwo years after that time she 
could not see a bottle, whether three inches long or 
one holding a quart, even in my hands, without 
running and hiding. 

‘¢ A human face can not show greater evidence 
of suffering than I see in the poor stray cats. 
They are pitiful sights. 

‘¢ Forgive me if I have taken too much of your 
time. Yours sincerely, S. D. F.” 

Animals not only remember the good and the 
evil that have happened to them, but they antici- 
pate. When my little dog has to take a bath he is 
upheld through the disagreeable part of it by anti- 
cipating the treat that is always given him of one 
chocolate peppermint. If this is not given him 
after he has beeri taken out of the tub and partly 
dried he will not stand still to be dried or combed 
until he gets it. 
again until his toilet is finished. 


‘‘ As Stupid as a Donkey’’ 
When one boy tells another not to make * an 
ass”? of himself, or says that the other is as stupid 
as ‘*a donkey”’ or as obstinate as ‘¢a mule,” he 
does not mean the remark for a compliment, and 
the other boy never accepts it for one. But is the 
donkey really a stupid animal? Is the ass any- 
thing like so great a fool as the human being who 
is supposed to behave like an ass, and is the mule 
only obstinate, or has hea ‘‘ firm character”? Ask 
any one who associates with the donkey beast. He 
will tell you at once that the little animal is as in- 
telligent a creature of its class as you can find. 
There are donkeys that seem to show a contempt 
for the human understanding by not always caring 
to do what a human being asks of them, but make 
a donkey love you and you will find him docile 
enough. There are stupid donkeys and intelligent 
donkeys, as there are stupid and intelligent horses, 


dogs and—persons. An ass has never been known 


After it is given him he is quiet | 
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to do anything so absolutely silly as to make it ex- 
cusable to give the poor creature the bad name he 
has borne for ages. He is patient. He is long- 
suffering. Much abuse makes him appear indif- 
ferent to the treatment he receives. It is, how- 
ever, a little too unjust to suppose that he is 
originally stupid because his inhuman master is 


cruel.—Our Animal Friends. 


Amateur Trapping 


Whatever may be said in defence of profes-' 
sional trapping, there is little reason 1t would seem 
for the encouragement of amateur trapping, in the 
practice of which the animals are still more fre- 
quently subjected to great cruelty. The profes- 
sional visits his traps as regularly as he can do, as a 


matter of business, but the amateur has many other 


interests and is usually much more liable to forget. | 


I know two boys who are devoted to trapping the 
smaller animals ‘‘just for sport,’ as they say. 
_ They are rather nice boys, too, but very thought- 
less. : 
ularly for a week, and then having had no success 
they may leave them for days at a time. Naturally, 
any animal which is caught in the mean time suffers 
until it dies. Few people realize, I think, what 
it meansto an animal to be caught and left ina 
Steel trap in winter. In the first place the 
jaws of the trap, propelled by a strong and power- 
ful spring, are very apt to break the bone of the 
leg. This perhaps is the luckiest thing which 
could happen under the circumstances, because, 
after several hours of struggling and gnawing, the 
wretched creature may succeed in twisting off the 
imprisoned member and get away to live a cripple 
for the rest of its days, or at least to die quietly in 
his burrow. But often the leg is not broken; just 
jammed out of shape, causing intense pain, accom- 
panied byswelling of the limb. As arule the captive, 
full of fear and agony, struggles frantically to free 
itself. Finding that this does nothing but increase 
its suffering, it will lie quiet for a time and then 
begin to struggle afresh, more violently than before. 
Then perhaps comes the quietness of despair. The 
- temperature falls to zero perhaps or below it, and 
a cutting wind drives the snow, hissing and sting- 
ing, through the naked woods. Hour after hour 
the creature lies, hungry, cold and tortured. For- 
tunate indeed it is if some other animal, a fox or 
a wolf, kills it and tears its body from the trap. 
Otherwise it must lie for ages seemingly, until it 


They will sometimes visit their traps reg-. 


slowly freezes or starves to death. How any one can 
sit comfortably at home on a winter night, know- 
ing that owing to his carelessness such a tragedy 
as this may even then be taking place in the woods, 
is more than I can tell. But they do it some of 
them, as I have found out by disgusting experience. 
—From Ernest Harold Bayne’s letter. 


BEVERLY. 


Beverly’s Story. Written by Himself 


Dear President of the League, you have so many 
dogs and cats perhaps you have forgotten one that 
you called Old Jack, soI send you my photograph, 
taken by my dear mistress. 

As you see by my picture, I am an Irish water 
spaniel; brown, with a small white shirt front. I 
was found wandering on the street, lost and miser- 
able, and brought to the Animal Rescue League. 

How was I lost? Oh, that’s another story. Per- 
haps some time I may tell it you, but to-day I am 
only giving a little account of myself since I came 
into the Leagae. I was sad and weary and thirsty 
and hungry when the League gave me its kind 
hospitality, but since then I’ve had no chance to 
be any of these things. The goodness and con- 
sideration shown to me at the League won me 
from sadness. I felt that there was still love for me. 

There was one day to be sure that I almost asked 
one of the cats for a fish bone, hoping it might do 
me mortal It was an afternoon when 
Pacey, the terrier, who was much in the office, 
told me that he had heard some one read a para- 


harm. 
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graph from Our Fourfooted Friends about “no 
one wanting to take a nice brown water spaniel 
because he was so old.” 

*¢ Sounds uncommonly like you, Jack, my boy, ” 
said he. ‘*Of course they can’t keep us all here 
indefinitely. They always try hard to place us 
dogs and the cats too where we can give and get 
more pleasure than is possible in this city,home: 
but among so many of us sometines— but that 
is too dreary, I won’t tell you what has to be done 
when no place can be found for the cats and dogs.” 

Now I suppose [ am old, thirteen or fourteen they 
tell me, but I don’t often feel so and I don’t often 
act so. Anybody who knows me can see that I 
am well-born and well-bred, with a good heart and 
a good head, and neither dogs nor people of whom 
this is true necessarily seem old because they’ve 
been a long time in the world. I can still run and 
roll and play and swim! I sleep and eat like 
younger dogs. I can do my tricks; and I am so 
obedient that I do them, oh, much more promptly 
than a fairly young Irish terrier that lives in the 
house with me. For after all Vve got a home. 
Some one wanted me. A young lady who loves 
all animals read that paragraph that made me feel 
so unhappy and came and got me. She loves me 
especially in memory of a dog of my breed, and 
whom I am very like. I was rechristened for him, 
not by his first name, a very long one, but by his 
second, Beverly. I learned the new sound very 
quickly, and now it seems as though I had always 
been Beverly. I hear it in the early morning 
when my mistress comes to open the door of the 
grassy little yard where I sleep in summer, and 
give me my morning bowl of bread and milk, and 
during the day it often greets my ear, inviting me 
_ to walks and swims and naps, and after supper 
and an evening by the fire or out under the stars 
it prefaces a sweet good night. 

Before I sleep I wag my tail softly and think 
how good Providence has been to me. 

I carry with perseverance and surety anything 
confided to my care, and sometimes I am a real 
help this way. I sneeze on command too, but I 
hardly like to mention such a small accomplish- 
ment. I hope you will like this account of my 
life since leaving you, dear lady, and let a little 
thought of the appreciation and gratitude of one 
dog cheer your moments of discouragement. 

Yours sincerely, 
Beverly. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


One of the latest dog stories comes from Con- 
necticut. An Irish setter was called upon by his 
master to follow his bicycle from where the man 
was at work to his home, some miles distant. The 
dog followed until he appeared exhausted, then 
Was seen to jump on an electric car going to his 
destination, and not being disturbed he rode com- 
That was an 
Such 
instances, though not so plainly manifested, are not 
We frequently see horses and dogs that. 
appear to possess much more intelligence and 
humanity than their owners. 


fortably the rest of the way home. 
instance of a wise dog and a foolish master. 


rare. 


The Elizabeth, New Jersey, Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has disbanded, after 
a struggle for thirty years against cruelty in that 
city. We have not read particulars, but it would 
appear that the city has taken all the assistance 
rendered and given nothing in return, and that dis- 
couragement has proved too great for the officers 
of the society, who claim that they have been un- 
justly criticised and not well enough supported to 
continue the work. If this is true it does not 
redound to the credit of the city or its inhabitants. 


In Boston recently a horse was sold for $18.00 
that was very old, his teeth about all gone, his 
only value consisting in his legs, which were still 
good enough to enable him to pull a peddler’s cart 
without limping énough to get the man in trouble; 
yet this horse had worked all his life, and instead 
of being sold to be worked to death deserved hon- 
orable release from his labors. Had the League 
Horse Fund not been so diminished by previous 
purchases this horse might have been rescued, but 
our very small fund only allows us to purchase 
horses that can be bought for from three to five 
dollars, asa rule, and not many of those. 


No civilization is complete which does not in- 
clude within its sphere of charity and mercy the 
dumb and defenceless of God’s creatures.—Queen 
Victoria. 
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The Boston Herald says in a recent editorial : 
‘Echoes of the work horse parade held in Boston 
on Memorial Day continue to be received from 
various parts of the continent. An effort is being 
made to organize a similar parade in Philadelphia, 


. and some persons of high degree in Ottawa have a 


like design in view. It is unquestionable that the 
Boston parade has raised the standard for this city, 
both in the selection and in the care and treatment 
An interesting and, we trust, not 


an exceptional case is that of a pair of horses 


of work horses. 


which, a year ago, were run down and lame from 
bad driving. A change of drivers followed, with 
the result that the new driver in a twelvemonth 
brought the horses up to such good condition that 
they received a prize on Memorial Day. Such 
drivers should be encouraged and rewarded, and 
to do so is, as we understand, the main object of 
the Boston Work Horse Parade Association.” 


Complaints are being made that the French So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty in Paris is not ac- 
accomplishing anything worthy of mention in less- 
ening the ill treatment of animals there. It is a 
rich society, but is spending its funds on gold, sil- 
ver and bronze medals and fancy posters instead of 
employing the agents that are needed to convict 
men of overloading and beating their horses and 
- torturing dogs and cats. 


One of Bostock’s lions was shot, June 13, by 
order of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The lion had long been in consump- 
tion and had been suffering greatly. He should 
have been released from his suffering weeks before. 


Any measure taken for the comfort of ani- 
mals not only renders temporary help, but has a 
lasting influence for good by teaching more 
thoughtful consideration of their needs. 


Miss Ide, daughter of the vice-governor of the 
Philippines, has organized a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in Manila. 


A fox terrier in Chicago appeared so restless 
one night in July that his master opened the door, 
followed the dog and found a man trying to break 
in one of the upper rooms of the house. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


The strange callousness of men and women who 
think they are fond of horses and dogs in regard to 
their need for good care, rest, regular food, shelter 
at night, is most discouraging to others who realize 
these needs. For example, there appeared in the 
newspapers some months ago an account of a mare 
owned bya Massachusetts man. The mare is said 
to be forty years old, and the present owner, who 
has had her eight years, boasts of the fact that she 
can make a trip of five miles in twenty minutes 
‘twith a little urging.” Think of urging a good 
old grandmother of ninety to see if she could walk 
The mare is still kept at 


work, although she has had, the article says, ‘‘a 


a mile in quick time! 


> 


life of unremitting toil and hardship,” including a 
One would like to 


know when this faithful creature will be considered 


term of years in a livery stable. 


to have earned rest. 


It is pleasant to turn from this account to a more 
cheering story which is illustrated by a copy of a 
photograph, taken by request expressly for Our 
Fourfooted Friends, on the first page of this num- 
ber. Ned, the beautiful white horse seen in the 
picture, is owned by Miss Martha C. Codman of 
Boston and Newport, one of the directors of the 
Animal Rescue League, and is spending his days 
in happiness and peace in his mistress? Newport 
stable. He is nineteen years old and was one of a 
very handsome pair, but about two years ago his 
mate was taken suddenly ill, and although every 
care was given him he lived but a few hours. 


' Before this occurred, Ned had been treated for a 


lameness in his ankle, which has since been pro- 
nounced incurable. He was taken from Boston to 
Newport last summer, and although for a time he 
had seemed to miss his mate, other horses in the 
stable and the petting he receives have restored him 
to health and good spirits. He has a large box 
stall which is light and cheerful, and such out-of- 
door exercise in the field adjoining the stable as it 
is safeto allow him. The coachman and groom, 
for years his attendants, love him, and he counts 
upon getting many bits from their table, for he has 
an unusual appetite for all kinds of food and vege- 


tables that his caretakers enjoy. But Ned’s great 
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happiness is when his mistress visits him and feeds 
him from her hand dainty lumps of sugar, as she is 
doing in the picture. Would that all our four- 
footed friends when old or disabled by accident or 
bodily ailments could have such a happy time as 
Ned. 


= 


Examine the harness on your working team, and 
you will discover that blinds, checkreins and 
cruppers are simply torturing contrivances, serving 
no useful purpose. Take them all off, for the 
convenience of yourselves and the comfort of the 
horses. Keep the stable well ventilated and free 
from the strong ammonia, which is injurious to the 
eyes. Assist the animals to protect themselves 
against flies, feed regularly, hitch in the shade, and 
remember that the care which will give comfort to 
the lower animals will make them doubly profitable 
to their owners, aside from the humane bearing 


upon the subject. 


Provide shade in the pasture. How instinctively 
we seek the shadow when the sun is pouring its 
hot rays on the dry and parching earth. If the 
pasture is not provided with shade trees in a con- 
venient locality, set four, six or eight supports, across 
which place straw or grass, and thus in a brief 
time and with little labor make a shade in which 
animals can rest from the heat of the sun, to the 
great comfort of themselves and benefit to their 
owners. — 


A cat in York, Pennsylvania, saved the lives of 
a family by making such distressed noises some of 
them were awakened, when it was found that the 
stove grate had been left open while the damper 
was closed and the house was fast filling with gas. 
A physician had to be called in to save the children, 
who were nearly overcome. 


The Old Stone Basin 


In the heart of the busy city, 

In the scorching noontide heat, 
A sound of bubbling water 

Falls on the din of the street. 


It falls in an old stone basin, 
And over the cool, wet brink 
The heads of the thirsty horses 
Each moment are stretched to drink. 


And peeping between the crowding heads, 
As the horses come and go, 

The ‘‘Gift of Three Little Sisters’’ 
Is read on the stone below. 


Ah! beasts are not taught letters; 
They know no alphabet; 

And never a borse in all these years 
Has read the words; and yet 


I think that each thirsty creature 
Who stops to drink by the way, 

His thanks, in his own dumb fashion, 
To the sisters small must pay. 


Years have gone by since busy hands 
Wrought at the basin’s stone— 
The kindly little sisters 
Are all to women grown. 


I do not know their home or fate, 
Orthe names they bear to men, 

But the sweetness of that precious deed 
Is just as fresh as then. 


And all life long, and after life, 
They must the happier be 
For the cup of water poured by them 
When they were children three. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Turgeneff, the Russian novelist, went out hunt- 
ing golden pheasants with his father; one was 
seen ; he fired and wounded it, then followed it intoa — 
thicket, where, with the instinct of the mother, she 
was trying to reach the nest where her young 
brood was huddled. She reached them, spread 
herself upon them, her head toppled over, and she 
died. He there and then vowed he would destroy 
no living creature, and he kept his vow.—Our 
Dumb Animals. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


There were received at the Animal Rescue 
League during the month of July just past 306 
dogs, 885 cats, 1,127 kittens, seven birds and two 
squirrels—an aggregate of 2,327 animals, by far 
the largest number received in a single month 
hitherto in the history of the League. Of the 
whole number nearly 1,200 were brought in by 
our own agents; and yet we are continually getting 
complaints from people who wonder why their 
requests that we send for the animals in which 
they are especially interested are not responded to 
immediately. | 
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The fair for the benefit of the Animal Rescue 
League given by Mrs. Franklin Couch on her 
grounds at Dalton, Mass., in July, was very suc- 
cessful, the net proceeds being $185. Master 
Franklin Couch and the other young people who 
gave their assistance proved themselves to be most 
intelligent and tireless workers, and a large 
amount of humane literature was distributed. 


We have been very fortunate of late in putting 
dogs in good homes, and get very encouraging and 


interesting reports regarding many of the animals 


that have been in ourcare. Mr. D.S. McDonald, 
the caterer, of 131 Tremont street, who took a dog 
from us for his summer house at Nahant, writes 
the following amusing letter: ‘*The St. Bernard 
which you were kind enough to give me on June 
30 is getting along nicely. He is a great, big, 
good-natured old slob, and is in great favor with 
every one to whom he is introduced. We have 
named him ‘Togo.’ He has an appetite like a 
hired man and a bark like a foghorn. He seems 
perfectly contented and we are doing everything in 
our power to make it pleasant for him.” 


As for Hobo, he seems to be enjoying life 
thoroughly in his luxurious country home in the 
neighborhood of Lowell. His new owner writes: 
‘*Ffobo seems to be more andmore contented. He 
shares the freedom of the house with our other 
dog, John Harvard, a dachshund, and they get 
along welltogether. Sometimes they fight a little, 
make up and are’good friends.”” Hobo goes reg- 
ularly to the station, two and a half miles distant, 
to see his master off and returns alone to the house. 
‘He sleeps on the veranda at night with a younger 
son of the family, and altogether is a favored and 
fortunate member of the family that has adopted 
him. 


Further reports concerning the beautiful St. 
Bernard, the Duchess of Belmont, give us to un- 
derstand that she is about as nearly perfect as any 
dog can be. She is thoroughly devoted to her new 
owners and they to her. She is one of the best 
of watchdogs, and anybody who approaches the 
place by day or night must give credentials before 
being admitted. ‘The Duchess has also renewed 
her youth and is very playful. 


A new arrival at the Leagueis Jack, a handsome 
English setter, only nine months old, a dog witha 
pedigree, brought to the League from Rhode Island, 
where he was in the hands of people who were 
neglecting and abusing him. He had been in a 
fight with a savage bulldog just before he was 
rescued and was suffering a good deal from the 
results. Here at the League he recuperated 
rapidly, although still rather thin. A good home 
has been found for him with a member of the 
League who will undoubtedly do everything possi- 
ble to make his future life a happy one. 


Two parrots were brought to the League last 
month, one a talker and the other a screamer. 
They were here for a week or so when both were 
put into homes. One day fourteen large white 
rats came in from Somerville, given up by a wo- 
man who had bred them and was unable to dispose 
of them. She thought we ought to get good homes 
for the whole fourteen, but there did not seem to 
be any demand for them and the only solution of 
the difficulty was to put them all to sleep. 


Mr. Taft, the rescuer of Patsy, came in the 
other day with a charming little Scottish terrier 
which he bought from some Italian boys on At- 
They had evi- 
dently stolen the dog and removed the name plate 
from the collar and were probably taking him to 
some kennel to sell him for what they could get. 
At this writing he is still here, a bright, alert fel- 
low, very affectionate and good natured. He is 
not a young dog, but has still several years of use- 
fulness and good health before him, and ought to 
make an excellent pet. 


lantic avenue for fifteen cents. 


Several times lately dogs have come in with col- 
lars on with names and addresses on the collar, and 
as is our custom we have written promptly to the 
addresses. In one instance the man who came in 
response to the notice declared that the collar be- 
longed to a very valuable Irish setter that had 
The dog 
wearing the collar in this instance was a small 
female Irish terrier, and the collar had probably 
been worn by dozens of dogs since it had been 
taken from the original wearer. In another case 
the collar belonged to a valuable fox terrier that 
had been missing for two years, and in this in- 
stance was worn by an unfortunate mongrel. 


been stolen from him five years ago. 
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On two successive days two weeks ago three 
dogs of from thirteen to fourteen years old, one of 
them totally blind, one blind and deaf, and one al- 
most helpless from rheumatism, were brought in by 
elderly men ‘‘to be put away.” They had all been 
valued family pets and in each case were given up 
with manifest sorrow, but with the conviction that 
a humane and painless death was altogether the 
best fate that could befall them. 


There is no more sincere friend of the fourfooted 
than Chatterer of the Boston Herald. In the 
August 1 issue of that paper she says: 

‘It is devoutly wished that friends of dumb 
animals would agitate an improvement in drink- 
ing fountains for the: benefit of the smaller dogs, 
who suffer from thirst far more than human beings 
have any idea. I have seen dogs stop at the drink- 
ing fountain on the Boylston street mall, opposite 
Park square, and lap up the wet places, and I 
would have liked to lift the creatures so they might 
drink from the running water, if it had been pos- 
sible. Why shouldn’t there be some sort of little 
trough at the base of these hydrants, so that dogs 
could help themselves? No doubt canine intelli- 
gence is of a high order, but not every animal 
knows he can get water by: trotting down Charles 
street or out on Commonwealth avenue. If re- 
ceptacles for water could be placed at stated dis- 
tances through the city streets, both cats and dogs 
would be saved much suffering, for cats have been 
seen drinking rain water that stood at the mouth of 
a house spout on Boylston street. A cat must be 
homeless and dreadfully thirsty when it does that.” 

As has been previously announced, the Animal 
Rescue League, with the cordial and liberal assist- 
ance of President Angell of the M.S.P.C.A., 
has been collecting funds for placing drinking 
basins for dogs and cats in the city streets. 
Unfortunately, the city authorities, after having 
the question before them for six weeks, have de- 
cided that the basins cannot legally be placed in 
the public thoroughfares. The committee having 
this matter in charge will now endeavor to get 
permission to put up drinking fountains for men 
and animals similar to the fountain that has been 
erected in Brookline at Coolidge Corner. It is 
hoped that all who have contributed to the fund 
will be willing to have their donations used for 
the new plan. If not, they will please notify Miss 


Helen Willard, 51 Carver street, Boston, and the 


money will be refunded. 


Seventy-three horses drank from the Animal 
Rescue League fountain in Hancock square, 
Charlestown, in fifteen minutes one day recently. 


Freeman, the noted English historian and noble 
humanitarian, justly declared, ‘‘that the awful 
wrongs and sufferings forced upon the innocent, 
helpless, faithful animal race forms the blackest 
chapter in the whole world’s history.” 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Receipts are not sent for subscriptions to 
Our Fourfooted Friends unless asked for. 
The date on the label shows the expiration 
of the subscription. 

Prompt remittances when subscriptions 
are due will save us much time, trouble and | 
expense in sending out renewal notices. 


own 


66 99 Automatic 

S 0 L 0 Poultry and 

Kennel Watering Fountain, 
Fresh water always on hand. 
Means; health to Poultry and 
animals. For $1.00 we will send 
you onecf the Solo Automatic 
Fountains, aluminum finish. 
=> holding one gallon. 

Mfd by E.R. SOLEAU, 

Tel. 30- A Boffowit'e, Ne Ja 


The only periodical in the world devoted exclusively 
to the advancement of the domestic cat is 


THE CATTARIAN 


The Finest Cat Pictures Produced. Scientific information regarding 
care and treatment. 


10c. A COPY. $1.00 A YEAR. 
310 FIRST STREET, S. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cats Boarded 


BEST OF CARE. 


Mrs. A. E. BROWN, 
58 Beach Street - 


CALLED FOR AND RETURNED. 


Somerville. 


——-" or Tre? 2 
- 


HAVERHILL - - 


8@s- Please mention this paper when writing. 
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DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


Frank A. Burrelle Has Developed the 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says:  ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public life with com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 


The ramification and development of . 


the press clipping industry is not nearly 


- understood nor appreciated by the aver- 


age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


condition. 


Boston. 
size, 25c. 


Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 
extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 


Used 


by the Animal 
Rescue League, 
Regular 


Trial 


size, 10c. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 


on receipt of price. 


CHAS. I. BICKUM 
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OLp Grist MIL 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 


OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Grist 
Mill Puppy Bread. 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 
CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 
Marcus H.- Rogers, Great Barrington, says : 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which 
please send me here a box of your ‘‘ Magic Insect Pow- 
der’’ by mail. I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but 
last winter I took a dozen different kinds of roach poi- 
sons to my winter house at Osprey, Florida, and your 
innocent-looking stuff left all the others on my hands 
asa bad investment! I don’t know whether I could 
maintain en action against you for damages on that 
account, but I will say that while roaches are one of the 
greatest annoyances in housekeeping in Florida, after 
we had dusted a little of your Powder around our house 
iast fall as soon as we arrived there, where we found 
the roaches had taken possession in our absence, a 
roach was almost a curiosity. It really did work like 
‘“magic,’? and seemed to knock the roaches into the 
middle of next week, and they forgot to come back. 
If one did straggle in, a little dust of powder made 
him homesick unto death.” 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the 
Magic Powder will knock’em out as it did the Florida 
variety, I will forgive you for making useless the other 
sorts of roach killers which I bought last year. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, President of the Animal Resecue League, says = 

I have found Jaynes’ Mggic Insect Powder remark- 

ably efficacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


- TRADE=MARK. 


' COR. HANOVER. COR. SOUTH OPP. OAK. 


MASS. 3 Stores : 50 WASHINGON ST. 143 SUMMER ST. 877 WASHINGTON ST 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusually interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity which 
are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that the reader feels 
as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COPIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. LYMAN 


Specialist Hospital for Animals 


is 332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Diseases of Small Animals Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


HARVARD SQUARE capers, =, eS 
CAMBRIDGE. . . SulphoNap O/ | 
: | 


LIQUID Ci EAN! NESS 
ANLIS 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 
A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
51 Carver Street, the watm approval of all lovers of animals. 


3-1-0 .265,P., Mime Ailey, The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


